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My First TRIAL-BALANCE. 


Taking a trial-balance reminds me of courtship more 
than anything else I can think of. I suppose it gets its 
name from the fact that it is necessary to make so many 
trials to get one balance. I often think book-keepers 
ought to be models of perfection because we are assured 
that human character is made pure and perfect through 
trials. I don’t know who has any more trials than a book- 
keeper ; and if he ought not to become purified, can any one 
tell me who there is that should? 

I think Time, the old harvester, will never obliterate 
from my memory the vivid recollections of my first attempt 
at taking a trial-balance. I had many times seen the 
old head book-keeper in the office working very faithfully 
over the books and taking off his trial-balance. I knew 
he did not often get it right at the first trial. Sometimes 
it would take several days, devoting a part of the time 
each day, before it was accomplished. I saw evidences at 
times, too, that made me think he had been at work even- 
ings on it; but of this he had never cared or happened to 
speak. Someway I rather formed the opinion that it was 
discreditable for a book-keeper to fail in getting his trial- 
balance right the first time; but, as I told a bosom com- 
panion the other day, I have changed my opinion since 
then. I think it is a good thing to change our notions oc- 
casionally. I try todo so. I think it is said that a wise 
man may be convinced if in error, but a fool never can— 
or something like that. I don’t care particularly about 
being considered wise, but [ do care about being taken 
for the other fellow. Some people may not be as particu- 
lar about such things as I am. Perhaps they don’t know 
as much about how it is. 

Well, I often wondered how it was that book-keepers 
couldn’t just as well be more particular about addition, etc., 
and get their trial-balances out right the first time. I had 
acquired some practice in taking trial-balances when I was 
learning book-keeping, and it did not seem to me to be 
such a difficult thing. To be sure our head book-keeper 
had a larger number of accounts in his ledger than I had in 
my sets, and of course more entries to the accounts, but 
all the difference apparent to me was, that he should re- 
quire more time. I had often taken a trial-balance of a 
set, when I was learning, in about thirty minutes. Some- 


times, however, I was careless enough to make a mistake, 
and it would take longer to find and correct that than it 
did to do the work. 


I have mentioned that I was learning book-keeping ; 
I meant that I was studying it at school. I have been try- 
ing to learn something about it ever since, and still see a 
big field for my efforts. At the time I am now speaking 
of I was a sort of assistant to the book-keeper, for although 
I had learned book-keeping, the proprietor did not consider 
me qualified to “handle” the books. I will be free to 
admit that I do not think now exactly as I did then in re- 
gard to his opinion. It is probable that he thought nearer 
right than I did. 

It happened that, at one time, the book-keeper was 
sick about the first of the month, and I had the glorious 
opportunity of taking off a trial-balance from an actual 
ledger. Perhaps I had better qualify that a little and say, 
trying to take off a trial-balance. If my memory serves 
me, I believe there were nearly one thousand accounts in 
active use. It is not necessary that I should say here how 
many it seemed to me there were before I had them strung 
out over about four sheets of journal-cap. I finally got that 
part of my task performed. I prefer not to say here how 
long I was doing it, but in justice to my superior I will 
express the belief that he would have got through with it 
much more speedily than I did. 

Then came the addition. I felt morally certain that 
there was not a mistake in any amount I had put down— 
(I am not as confident about such things now as I was 
then); but the long list produced a ruffle of bewilderment 
over my sanguine estimation. I felt almost confident that 
it would balance to a penny, yet there was somehow a 
sort of mournful hesitancy lingering around my predictions. 
I studied as to whether I should add the first cent column 
of figures in the debit and compare by adding its corre- 
spondent in the credit, or whether I should add the whole 
debit column before making any attempt at the other. I 
decided on the latter course ; and I have since learned, froin 
experience, how fortunate it was that I did. I finished the 
debit column, and proved my work as carefully as possible 
until I was dead sure that there could be no error on that 
side. 

I was ready to commence on the credit column. It was 
August, and it seemed as though I had never before known 
what it was to get thoroughly warmed up. The drops of 
perspiration were streaming down my forehead and cheeks. 
My bandanna was saturated, and I was hot inside as well as 
out. The long coluinns of figures, or something, had got 
me worked up to fever heat. Perhaps I was thinking 
about whether the thing was going to balance all right. 
I expect my face showed signs of my anxiety and excite- 
ment, for little Jimmy, the office-boy, came in looking ay 
cool as a cucumber, and, with a very inquisitive air, sung 
out “ Hallo, Mr. Book-keeper! What’s the matter, Mark ? 
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Your face is as red as a beet. Don't she balance?” I de- 
sired just then to be let alone, and I very sternly informed 
Jimmy that it need not make any difference to him whether 
she balanced or not, as I would attend to that part of the 
business myself. 

Now came the addition of the first cent column of the 
credits, and I began to experience a feeling of anxious in- 
security. I said, that taking a trial-balance reminded me 
of courtship. I think this particular case resembled the 
worst form of courtship—the kind that has about it a sort 
of forbidding uncertainty. And now I had just reached 
that stage of the programme which would compare with 
“popping the question.” The hopeful lover sits beside 
his beautiful Dulcina, his left hand resting upon her 
shoulder, and her delicate white hand held by his right. 
With bushels of love sparkling in his eyes he imagines that 
now is the time and here the place that he has so anxiously 
longed for—now is the time to propose. He scarcely knows 
what to say, and he must avoid whatever will give her an 
opportunity to evade the question. He is wonderfully 
afraid she will. He begins in a careful manner, and directs 
the conversation to the relative merits of boarding as com- 
pared with housekeeping, for the happiness of married 
people. She is interested in the subject and has many 
good and sensible observations to relate. He feels encour- 
aged, and so, too, was I when I had added the first col- 
umn and obtained the correct figures. The heavy drops 
of perspiration were pouring down my face, and I felt so 
light that I could almost have jumped out of my boots— 
(that was before button-boots were in fashion). 

The wooing youth advances, and his assurance leads 
him to inquire if the object of his affection would not enjoy 
a cozy little cottage home in some sequestered vale beside a 
prattling brook, surrounded by beautiful shades, and over- 
looking a scene of picturesque grandeur, etc. 

“Oh!” she says, ‘I have never got so far along as to 
think about what J should like for a home; there is 
abundance of time in the future, perhaps, for such caleu- 
lations.” 

The young suitor wilts! His lip goes down to his chin, 
and his throbbing heart seeks the sole of his boot. That 
was very close to my experience when I added the second 
column and brought out a “9” instead of a “2.” 

But the young bowman of Cupid’s arrow is persistent. 
He is determined to have an answer—a promise or a re- 
fusal. He picks up courage, gets his heart up to its accus- 
tomed location, brings the fallen lip back to perform its 
part of the ordeal, and commences: ‘ Well, Maria, I have 
for a long time been hoping for an opportunity of convers- 
ing with you, earnestly, faithfully and confidentially, upon 
a subject that is uppermost in my mind—a subject which 
follows me with my work through the day, pillows itself 
with me during the lone hours of night—a question that, 
once settled, will anchor the future conditions of ny exist- 
ence and——” 

“Oh! well, Bill Stubbs, I know what you are going to 
say, and I don’t want to hear any more of it. I have never 
said a word to Ma about any such a thing; and, besides, I 
don’t want you to think about it—We are merely friends !” 

T think Bill Stubbs felt just then about as I did when 
I had finished adding the third column of figures—I was 
excited and nervous. It was time to close up and go home, 


and I went. I would rather there wouldn't be anything 
said about the fun of getting a first trial-balance. 
MARK CHECKUP. 


Srocx SPECULATION AND THE SPECULATORS. 


While thousands of people are all the time speculating 
upon the New York Stock Exchange, the number of men 
who give shape and force to the stock market may be 
counted upon the fingers. No one man does or can control 
Wall Street, and no possible combination of men could do 
anything but control it for more than some one or two 
great transactions. What the great operators do is to 
watch events, seize opportunities, furesee changes, calculate 
their effects, and turn them to their profit. At the head of 
the men whose influence is constantly felt on the market 
stands Mr. Gould. Next to him is Mr. James R. Keene. 
Mr. Vanderbilt occupies a position apart. 

Scientific stock speculation calls for wide yet exact 
knowledge, varied experience, foresight, calculation, readi- 
ness, and, above all—nerve. Yet there are hundreds— 
perhaps it would be more correct to say thousands—of 
men coming and going in Wall Street who risk their money 
on stocks, to whom the changing figures on the tape, added 
to the current gossip, are the sum total of their knowledge 
of them. A very little experience in the street will prove 
to any one that of the great number of “outsiders” who 
are speculating there, not one in twenty—nay, in fifty— 
bases his speculations upon actual knowledge of the worth 
of the properties he is gambling upon. They think, or 
they hear, that this stock is going up and that down, or 
they rush in to buy when the tape shows them some stock 
is rising. What is more, they believe everybody else spec- 
ulates in the same way. They will tell you that the great 
operators put up or put down prices just as they like; and 
as they themselves cannot do this, they try to follow those 
who can. That the scientific speculations of the great 
operators are based on laboriously acquired knowledge, on 
long and carefully elaborated plans, on natural skill and 
expeusively gained experience, is an idea which scarcely 
enters their heads. They would smile incredulously if you 
told them so. To speculators of this general class the 
figures on the tape are causes. The leaders know them 
as effects. The mass of people speculating are really 
betting on what the leaders are doing; yet, paradoxical as 
it may sound, it depends upoa this unthinking public 
whether the leadere can carry out their schemes. If the 
public is in a buying temper, it makes it possible for them 
to create a bull market; that is, to keep prices rising. If 
there be an absence of public support, the market becomes 
dull and declining despite of all they can do. 

Hence it is that a leader like Mr. Gould or Mr. Keene 
watches the public temper, studies it, calculates upon it, 
and is always trying to shape his schemes to be in accord 
with or to influence it. He does not enter into a bull 
movement when his judgment tells him that the public is 
not in a buying mood ; or continue in it when he discovers, 
after he is in, that such is its temper. He knows he must 
wait for more favorable times. Neither does he go into 
one when the industrial and commercial condition of the 
country is in an unfavorable state. He knows that the 
money which comes into Wall Street is surplus funds, and 
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if trade be bad there is no surplus in anybody’s pocket, or 
at any rate a very small one. For this reason it is of the 
utmost importance to him to have full, early and accurate 
information of the actual condition of affairs. To get this 
he spends yearly thousands of dollars. He has an army 
of correspondents in constant communication with him 
at home and abroad. He sends special agents through the 
agricultural sections to keep him informed of the condition 
of the crops, how they are looking, the acreage, the amount 
of grain in store, the probabilities of the next yield. If 
the crops are in a critical state on account of the weather, 
he maintains communication with the Signal Office. He 
must have like information of the crops abroad. He may 
be found at his office poring over dry tabular statements 
of railroad earnings; his desk is littered with papers of 
statistics. If he is interested specially in coal properties 
he has a whole literature on the subject, and is in constant 
communication with all the mining centres. His memory 
is stored with facts and figures on outputs, tons in store, 
storage at the mines and at tidewater, freight rates, whole- 
sale and retail prices, condition of the companies engaged 
in mining or in carrying, state of the iron trade, etc. With 
all his knowledge he is liable to make mistakes in his 
stock calculations, or to have them totally upset by some 
unforeseen contingency ; but his success is primarily due to 
his early information and his skill in turning it to account. 
Frequently one series of operations will extend over 
months, though he may make short minor turns in the 
meantime. But his large operations will be the buying 
of stocks in one season for the price which his knowledge 
of the conditions affecting the properties will make it pos- 
sible tu get for them in another, when these conditions 
have worked out their effects. He sells stocks short on the 
same principles. 

Mr. Gould, perhaps, depends less on the public temper 
and more on his wonderful skill in giving real or apparent 
value to the properties he takes in hand, than any other 
operator in the street. To him is due the adoption, on the 
most extensive scale, of the credit mobilier system, whereby 
every railroad built or extended is made to pay the profits 
of its construction to those who subscribe for the new stock. 
So much stock at such a price, with the privilege of taking 
shares in the construction company to build the road, is 
the Gould system, both with railroads and telegraphs. By 
this means, stock which would not sell for twenty without 
the privileges, is made to sell at forty or fifty with them ; 
and the road is burdened with an enormous debt at the 
start, for those who come in later to pay off if they can. 
Another plan is to run up the price of a certain stock, 
which it is easy to do by temporarily buying up the major- 
ity of it on regular margin, and then, having obtained con- 
trol of the company, to make an additional issue of it, 
offered to stockholders of record at a certain date, at a 
figure lower than the then market price. This makes an 
active demand, and affords the opportunity to sell out on 
top of the market thus created. These schemes are usually 
accompanied by projects of consolidations, extensions, new 
connections, ete. Their success has been amazing so far; 
but the time must come when such methods will be worn 
threadbare. Their strong point for Wall Street is, that 
they offer immediate profit. The future is left to take care 
of itself, and Wall Street is of the day. 


The supposition that the great operators put up or put 
down prices “‘as they like,” with no regard to aught but 
their own sweet wills, is ridiculous. What they could do 
if they were all united, it is hard to say, but they seldom 
are united; and on the rare occasions when they are, it is 
because they see the popular current is running so strongly 
in one direction that it is more to their interests to go with 
it than to run counter to it. Probably no great operator 
ever depended more on his power of creating or turning 
public feeling than Mr. Gould, or ever was so successful in 
doing it; but even he is almost powerless if the public is 
set against him. We have had two conspicuous instances 
of it within the past six months. About the close of the 
year, when the bull feeling in Wall Street was running 
strong, Mr. Gould’s plans then required that the market 
should be driven down, and he set about doing it. His 
chief opponent was Mr. Keene. Mr. Keene, and no man 
has a touch more accurate than he of the public pulse, saw 
that the public was in a buying temper, and if he and his 
followers could hold up the market for a time, they would 
be sure to win, for they were on the popular side. The 
event showed they were right. They held up the market 
against Mr. Gould’s assaults, prices were sustained with 
but little logs, and as soon as the artificial pressure was 
removed they bounded forward again. Some weeks ago 
Mr. Gould returned from his southwestern inspection trip. 
A great boom in the southwestern stocks was promised on 
his return. Wall Street was all agog to see how high they 
would go. The market was dull and declining, for the 
bank panic had given it a complete set-back. Mr. Gould 
set all the machinery in motion for the rise, opening the 
ball by buying extensively himself. In three days he 
stopped. He found that he was the only buyer. The 
bank panic had scared away the buying public. With no 
public buying, the bears were easily able to counteract him. 
Mr. Gould recognised the situation, contented himself with 
giving orders to sustain the prices of his stocks, and, guing 
off to Florida, told his friends that more favorable times 
must be waited for. They have not come yet. It is the 
public which makes or unmakes prices in Wall Street.— 
Bradstreet's. 


A VauuaBLE Postace Stamp.—Thirty pounds ster- 
ling ($150) for an old postage stamp seems rather a high 
price, and yet this was the sum recently offered in London 
to an American for a “Pittsylvania Courthouse Stamp,” 
only three of which are believed now to exist. This stamp 
was issued by the local postmaster in 1861, when Virginia 
had seceded, and before the Confederate Government had 
commenced any issue of postage stamps. 


"ORIGIN OF THE woRD “ ALABAMA.”—During a large 
prairie fire the Indians rushed from their homes and sought 
refuge in flight. The flames pursued them; they saw no 
way of escape. A river intercepted further progress ; there 
was no time for hesitation—they threw themselves into the 
water, and swam to the opposite shore. Seeing they were 
safe they prostrated themselves on the ground and cried, 
“ Al-a-bama,” meaning “ Here is rest.” From this occur- 
rence arose the name of the State. 
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Bank Boox-KeEePine. 


A REVIEW OF METHODS EMPLOYED BY LEADING 
INSTITUTIONS. — 


CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE L., page 49.— Suvings-bank Book-keeping—Methods of the Glasgow 
Savings-bank. 


ARTICLE IL, page 66.— Savings-bank Book-keeping — Report of Committee 
to the Trustees of the Bowery Savings-bank—Proposed Adaptation 
of the English and Scotch Methods to American Institutions. 


ARTICLE III., page 83.— Savings-bank Book-keeping—Critical Examination 
of the Proposed Changes in the Bowery Savings-bank — Methods of 
American Savings-banks-- I, The Pass-book. II. The Depositor. IIT. 
The Teller’s Register. 


ARTICLE IV, page 101.—Savings-bank Book-keeping — Methods of Ameri- 
can Savings-banka, continued —IV. The Ledger. V. Posting. VI. 
Subdivision of Accounta. 


ARTICLE V., page 116.— Savings-bank Book-keeping—Methois of American 
Savings-banks, coutinned—VI. Subdivision of Accounts, continued. 
VU. Testing Accuracy of Posting. 


ARTICLE VI., page 132.— Savings-bank Book-keeping — Methods of Ameri- 
can Savings-banks, continued —VIII. Interest. [X. Balancing. 


ARTICLE VIL, page 146.— Savings-bank Book-keeping — Methods of Ameri- 
can Savings-banks, continue_—IX. Balancing, continued. 


ARTICLE VIL., page 161.— Savings-bank Book-keeping—Methods of Ameri- 
can Savings-banks, continued —X. Investment and General Books— 
General Principles—The General Ledger— Accounts representing 
Liabilities. ‘ 

ARTICLE IX., page 180.—Savings-bank Book-keeping—-Methods of Ameri- 
can Savings-banks, continued —X. Investment and General Books— 


The General Ledger—Accounts representing Lisbilities, concluded— 
Accounts representing Resources. 


ARTICLE X., Vol. II., page 4.—Savings-bank Book-keeping — Methods of 
American Savings-banks, continued—X. Investment and General Books 
—The General Ledger—Accounts representing Resources, continued. 


ARTICLE XI., Vol. II., page 20.— Savings-bank Book-keeping — Methods of 
American Savings-bank, continued.—X. lnvestment and General Books 
—The General Ledger—Accounts representing Resources, concluded. 


ABTICLE XII, Vol. II., page 35.—Savings-bank Book-keeping — Methods of 
American Savings-banks, continued—X. Investment and General Books 
—The Genera! Ledger—Adjustment Accounts—Subordinate Ledgers— 
The Mortgage Ledger. 

ARTICLE XIII., Vol. II., page 51.— Savings-bank Book-keeping—Methods of 
American Savings-banks, oontinued—-X. Investment and Genera! Books 
—Subordinate Ledgers—The Loan Ledger—The Stock Ledger—The 
Real Estate Ledger. 

ARTICLE XIV., Vol. IT., page 66.—Savings-bank Book-keeping—Methods of 
American Savings-banks, continned—X. Investment and General Books 
—The Rent Ledger—The Expense Book. 


ARTICLE XV., Vol. II., page 82.—Savings-bank Book-keeping—Methods of 
American Savings banks, continued—X. Investment and General Books 
—Books of Record—Cash-book and Journal. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
METHODS OF AMERICAN SAVINGS-BANKS. 


X. INVESTMENT AND GENERAL Books OF A SAVINGS-BANK. 
( Continued. ) 

If the Cash-book were kept on Plan II. (see page 83) 
then the entries which now appear iu the journal without 
coming upon the Cash-bouk would all be included in the 
Cash-book. The entries dated March 30th, would then em- 
brace the following—(we omit those of the 10th and 20th): 









































CASH-BOOK. MODEL II. 
RECEIVED. Casi. PaIp 
| | 1881 
Brought torward.....--......0sseseceeeeeeeeee 74,221 | 25 iiMarch| 20 | Brought forward.............20.-+2.eseceeees 39,608 | 62 
Stocks, sold to Fisk & Co. at 113 flat, 10,000 U. 8. 30 Relves, No. 167, loaned J. Williams on prop- 
44's; gross price, 11,300, less interest as below || 11,118 | 75 erty purchased by him...............02000+ 5,000 
Accrued Interest, 2 mo. 29 days on above bonds. | 111 | 25 30 | Contracts of Sale, applied am't already received 
Real Estate, proceeds of Sale No. 5 to J. Wil- to purchase as per contract ...........-.0++ 1,000 
liams under Contract No. 12................ 10,000 30 | Profitand Loss, for am't lost on Real Estate No.5 || 2,334 | &2 
Real Estate, No. 5 to close account............. || 2,334 | 82 30 | Stocks, purchased of E. Morrison at 109% and in- 
Rent due, on Real Estate No. 7 for Feb. and Mch. 150 terest, 4,000 Ohio Canal Stock.............. 4,380 
Mortgages, No. 20, discharged by foreclosure... . 5,000 30 | Accrued Interest on above bouds, 88 days....... 57 | 86 
Interest due to date on above mortgage ........ 624 | 25 30 | Real Estate, bought in property covered by Mort- 
Depositors, 160 deposits, 20 new accounts, p. 40 | gage No. 20 for........ccccceceesseeeceeees 5,525 
Dep. Book...........2ece0ee. seseeeeeeeee i| 6,842 | 47 0 | Deficiencies, judgment obtained against F. W. 
Depositors, quarterly dividend credited them.... || 23,819 | 74 Jenking........... A eicerw susrelala canbe sneerareusieicvetoes 578 | 17 
30 | Expense, Voucher 329, $643.50; Vou., 330, $29.25 672 | 75 
30 | Dividends, cost of quarterly div. to depositors.. || 23,819 | 74 
30 | Depositors, 179 drafts, 12 accounts closed....... 7,293 | 66 
31 | Balance carried forward..........2cceseeeeeees 44,021 | 91 
52,796.33 = 90,270.68 — 
81,496.20 | 134,292 | 53 | | 4h,021.91 || 134,292 | 53 




















In journalizing from this form of Cash-book there will 
be only two journal entries each month: “Cash Dr. to 
Sundries,” and “‘ Sundries Dr. to Cash,” and these headings 
must be understood in a sense somewhat different from the 
ordinary one. 

128. Before leaving this form of journalizing the Cash- 
book a suggestion may be made as to posting. The post- 


ing to the Special as well as to the General ledgers may 
be done and often is done from the Journal. We have 
given two folio columns in our Model of the Journal (No. 
1), the left-hand one to contain the number of the folio in 
the Special Ledger to which the item is posted, the right- 
hand one to contain the number of the folio in the Gen- 
eral Ledger to which the aggregate is posted. But post- 
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ing from the Journal involves waiting till the end of the | Merchandise account is credited with goods sold: and 
month; whereas by posting from the Cash-book direct the ' debited with goods returned, I do not see how it would 
Special ledgers are always “up to date.” In either case , make a false showing in that account, as he states. That 


whether the Journal or the Cash-book be used to post 
from, it is customary to compare the posting with the orig- 
inal entries from which they are made. But we will sug- 
gest a method by which a more certain test can be made 
of the accuracy of the amounts posted to the Special led- 
gers, provided they be posted from the Cash-book. 

129. Let the Journal be made up as in paragraph 123, 
but with the AMouNTs BLANK, except in the entries re- 
lating to Depositors. For example, take this extract: 


To MORTGAGES. 


10, No. 63, J. B. Jones, on account. $.... 
20, No. 130, F. Smith, satisfied a 
$ 


Now we turn to the Mortgage Ledger, and to Mortgage 
No. 63; enter in the blank in the “Items” column of the 
Journal the amount we find credited to Mortgage No. 63, 
right or wrong. Turning to No. 130, transfer the posting 
thence in the same manner; and so on through the list of 
Mortgages on which payments have been made. Then 
extend the total of these amounts into the Credit-column 
of the Journal. The figures posted to Cash-account must 
be taken from the Cash-book, ($43,717.39 and $52,491.81 ; 
see last line of the Cash-buok). After all the blanks in 
the Journal have been filled, let the two columns be footed ; 
if they are unequal, it is probable that there is an error in 
posting. Any error in posting, unless there be a counter- 
error of equal amount, will produce inequality in the totals 
of the two columns. 


130. For example, suppose the posting to Mortgage 
No. 63 were, erroneously, $4,000 instead of $3,000. Then 
this, being copied into the “Items” column, would make 
the extension in the Credit-column $11,000 instead of 
* $10,000, and the footing $123,038.41, whereas the other 

side reads $122,038.41, and the error would be detected. 
' This is the method explained on page 90, Vol. I. of THE 
BoOK-KEEPER, under the name of “Reverse Posting.” 
“We shall speak again of methods of posting. 
(To be continued.) 


Our Deearine Crue. 


Under this heading we shall submit, from time to time, such questions as 
may be suggested by our readers, involving principles or methods, a free dis- 
cussion of which, by accountants and business managers, will prove interesting 

. and serviceable to the profession. 


REAL ESTATE ACCOUNTS. 

Editor Book-KEEPER :—B. C. B. desires to know the 
proper method of treating transactions pertaining to Real 
Estate accounts. There is probably a difference of opinion 
on this subject; as for me, I would charge the property 
with its cost, and also with the expenses of drawing title, 
recording, ete., a8 I think these items pertain to its value 
as an investment. I would then, too, charge it with taxes, 
insurance, ete., and credit it with rents and sales. 


RETURNED MERCHANDISE. 
Again. ‘A Member of the Debating Club” wishes 
information upon the” treatment of goods returned. If the 


, plan appears to me to be simple and correct. 
| Columbia, S. C., April, 1881. J. M. T,, dr. 


' 
' ——_————— — 


| 
| CLAIMS AND ALLOWANCES. 

Editor Book-KEEPER :—In our business it sometimes 
occurs that claims are made and allowed for shortage or 
damaged goods. I would like to ask “Our Debating 

| Club” to what account it is proper to charge these claims 
when allowed? I take a great interest in the questions 
discussed by our Club, and the expression of other opinions 
on this question would be carefully read by the subscriber. 
' Minneapolis, Minn., April, 1881. G. P. 8. 


BILLS RECEIVABLE. 


Editor BooK-KEEPER:—John M. Thompson, Jr. cer- 
tainly did not stop for a book-keeper’s think, or it would 
readily have suggested itself to him that the journal entry 
meant the giving of a Bill Receivable for a note by another 
person or firm, and the original entry would probably give 
the names and number. As if A., owning a note drawn by 
B. for $1,000, should for any reason give it to C. for his 
(C.’s) note of like amonnt, the new name and number on 
C.’s note would necessitate an entry by A., not for the pur- 
pose of keeping the balance of Bills Receivable account 
in shape, but that the disposition of each particular piece 
of paper making up that account may be traced. 

April, 1881. ALLEGHENY. 


Editor Book-KEEPER :—I agree with C. M. T., in No. 
17, that the treatment of Bills Receivable is of such im- 
portance that the subject should be kept before your 
readers until all who may be able to impart any informa- 
tion in connection with it shall be heard from. 

The plan advanced by the correspondent I refer to 
posseges some very commendable features of improvement 
over the manner in which common practice has heretofore 
directed. But there are such a vast variety of details con- 
nected with the receiving and disposing of notes, which, 
for the convenience of business men, are necessary to be 
recorded in sume convenient form for ready reference, that 
the plan of merely noting them in connection with the per- 
sonal account in the ledger does not seem to answer all re- 
quirements. Suppose we were to follow the plan suggested : 
the memorandum in red ink is not really a credit to the 
personal account, and the amount, I take it, has not-been 
extended intu the money column. Now, the account con- 
tinues; more goods are sold and collections are received and 
credited; and, finally, the man comes and wants to bal- 
ance up his account. You cannot ask him to pay his note 
which is not due, so you give him the amount of the ac- 
count as it would appear had the note been credited, and 
he settles in full for the open account. Would not good 
business principles demand that this account be closed at 
the date of such settlement? If you wish to have it so ap- 
pear—and, for the avoidance of future complications you 
should—how are you to avoid crediting up the note? 
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I will give a brief explanation of the method I have 
had in practice for some time, and as it has proved very 
satisfactory in my particular line, some of your readers may 
feel inclined to test its merits for their own satisfaction. 

I keep a Bills Receivable Ledger. For this I use an 
ordinary journal with an index, the left-hand page serving 
as the debit, and the right-hand page the credit, of the ac- 
count. When A, who has a personal account, gives a note 
either in part payment or in settlement of his account, I 
credit him and debit Bills Receivable in the ordinary way ; 
and then turning to my Bills Receivable Ledger, I open an 
account with A. and charge up the note, stating in full the 
principal features of the paper—time, rate of interest, where 
payable, etc. In the regular ledger, just in front of the 
name, at the heading of the account, I write the letters 
“B. R. L.,” and give the page upon which the account 
was opened in the Bills Receivable Ledger, while, too, in 
the last named book I note the page of the regular ledger 
upon which the personal account is found. In case we 
wish to know the exact condition of a customer's indebted- 
ness, that he may not exceed his limit of credit, we refer to 
both accounts. In the Bills Receivable Ledger I enter all 
particulars connected with the disposition of the note—its 
payment, renewal, discount, or whatever it may be—and 
find it a material convenience to have plenty of space for 
such notations. A trial-balance of our Bills Receivable 
Ledger will give us the condition of our Bills Receivable 
account in the General Ledger; and as the two must agree, 
we can readily detect omissions or discrepancies. 

T don’t know that the plan I have outlined is new to 
the majority of your readers; but, with permission, I hope 
to receive their friendly criticisms. J. B. K. 

Buffalo, April, 1881. 


HOW SHALL RETURNED GOODS BE TREATED? 


Editor Book-KEEPER :—This is a question which, no 
doubt, has puzzled many book-keepers, among others “ A 
Member of the Club,” who, however, like your correspon- 
dent, is of the opinion that returned goods should not be 
debited to Merchandise account. 

W. S. failed to give us the desired information, and I 
think that he “must have loaned out his thinking cap” 
(to use his own phrase). I agree with him on one point, 
4. ¢., that the credit which Merchandise account received 
when the goods were charged to the customer should be 
“wiped out” when they are returned; but this “ wiping 
out” should not be done by charging Merchandise, as this 
account has already been debited with these goods when 
they were purchased. 

The debit side of Merchandise account should show 
the cost of goods bought, and the credit side the proceeds 
of sales; this, every book-keeper knows. Now, if one 
lot of goods is debited twice, first at its actual cost and 
then again at the price for which it was sold, the Merchan- 
dise account will no longer show the actual cost. On the 
other hand, if this same lot of goods, or any portion of it, 
is again sold to another party, Merchandise account will be 
again credited and the sales increased fictitiously. Further- 
more, this procedure will materially affect the ratio of gain 
as shown by the following simple transaction : 

A furniture dealer buys one dozen chairs for $12.00 


and sells for $18.00; the Merchandise account will stand 
thus: 


Cost. 12.00 | Proceeds 


What is the ratio of gain? 50%. 
Now his customer returns one half-dozen, which are 
again sold to another party at the same price. 
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MERCHANDISE ACCOUNT. 











Although the account, after this second transaction, 
shows the same actual gain as before, 1. ¢., $6.00, the ratio 
is reduced to 284%. Now, what can we do in order to 
“wipe out” the credit, without charging the amount to 
our Merchandise account ? 

I suggest: Deduct the total amount of goods returned 
during a month from the total of sales, before posting the 
same to the credit of Merchandise account. 

I will illustrate this method by a few Journal entries 


representing one month : 
JOURNAL. 





L. Fo. March, 1881. 
¥ Merchandise.......-....0...seeceeeeees 
To Sundries (goods returned) 
15} 2] John Smith............... 0... cence eee 
186 | 12 | Thomas White ..............0-eeceeeee 
90° | 20 |UD. Porking nc. co- ceeccasseveccsniocesaes 
GS: | 27 | ME Water ossiaissaseisis sera score inary rarorareraisiararwteis 








The several amounts ure regularly credited to the ous- 
tomers, but, instead of debiting Merchandise account, my 
proposition is to deduct this amount, $100.00, from the 
total of sales, thus : 











SALES-BOOK. 
L. Fo. March, 1881. Dr. Cr. 
Total sales for Maroh................. 
Leas goods returued during month... .. 





Merchandise Cr.....-.2-2seseeeeee eee 








I would like to hear from other book-keepers on this 
subject and invite criticism on my method. 
Respectfully yours, 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1881. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To insure attention, each communication must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer. 
Names and addresses of correspondents will not be given to inquirers, 
SAVINGS-BANK BOOK-KEEPING. 
Editor Boox-KEEPeR:—I note query of G. A. D. re- 
garding loss on bonds and interest, etc., and your remarks 
in reply, My fifteen years’ experience in book-keeping has 
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been confined exclusively to mercantile houses, and I have 
never had oceasion nor opportunity to “‘luok into” bank 
book-keeping and, of course, gather all information regard- 
ing that branch of the art which your valuable columns 
afford. 

Were I keeping the books of the bank in question I 
should charge Sahara Bond account and credit cash on cash- 
book with amount invested ($10,000), and semi-annually 
(upon dividend day) I should charge Sahara Bond account 
and credit Interest account with interest upon the invest- 
ment in same manner as with any loan. If in ten years I 
was instructed to close the account as worthless (no interest 
ever having been received on the account), I should most 
assuredly consider it a clean loss of $17,000, and it would 
all go to Profit and Loss on the ground that the $7,000 in- 
terest had year by year gone to the credit of Profit and Loss, 
increasing dividends. 

If the position I assume is erroneous it may be ascribed 
to my ignorance of the style in which savings-bank books 
are usually kept. I write more for private information than 
for publication, though you are at liberty to insert if deemed 
apropos. Yours truly, N——n. 

[Our correspondent’s views agree in principle with those 
we expressed in commenting on G. A. D.’s communication. 
We agree that the amount of interest falling due each half 
year should be charged as an asset and credited to Interest 
account as earnings; and that on the other hand the prin- 
cipal and interest should both be charged off when the loss 
is ascertained. But we should prefer, instead of adding the 
interest to the principal each six months, to carry it toa 
separate account, ‘‘ Interest Receivable” or “Interest Due,” 
keeping the amount invested in the bonds themselves dis- 
tinct from the accumulated interest. ] 


THE ALGEBRA OF ACCOUNTS. 

Editor BooK-KEEPER :—Miss Evelyn Gibbs of Orwell, 
Ohio, has kindly pointed out an error in the article entitled 
“The Algebra of Accounts,” and I desire to express my 
thanks for the correction. By making the following changes 
it will be set right: 

On page 35, under “ Fifth Example,” for 

“Equation: p= i,” 
read “Equation: p, = ij,” 
and just below, in two places, for ‘‘ $2,374.64,” read 
“$2,874.64”; “p” has already been used for $500; “ p,” 
should have been introduced to represent $2,874.64, under 
the condition 
P+p=p. 

In the second column of the same page, Equation 5 
should also have read “p, =i,” and the same change 
should be made in (15) page 36, near the end. On page 
87, ( Equation 17,) left-hand side, for “ P,” read “ p,,” and 
on the right-hand side for “ P,” read ‘‘P + p.” Equations 
18 and 19, page 53, require the same two corrections. 

Our friends who preserve their BOOK-KEEPERS can, if 
they think it worth while, mark these slight changes with 
red ink. I cannot throw the blame this time on the poor 
printer; J did it myself—with my little hatchet. 

Cuarues E. SPRAGUE. 
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Prosiem DEPARTMENT. 


| NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—We cannot make a practice of inserting 
answers to problems which come in after one or more solutions have been 
published, especially if the person contributing has had an opportunity for ex- 
maining those given. To do this would not be treating all alike, as one inay 
be enabled to do much better after examining one or more solutions than he 
would had there been only the unsolved problem upon which to rely for 
information. 

Criticisms are invited ; but to insure their publication correspondents must 
bear in mind that their MS. must not be too long, nor so worded as to give 
the slightest personal offense to the criticised contributor. The object of hon- 
est criticism is to benefit the criticised, and instruct those who, as readers 
of the Department, are seeking more light.] 

ANSWER TO “DARKNESS” IN PROBLEM DEPART- 
MENT, ISSUE OF APRIL 12th. 

Editor BoOK-KEEPER :—There is no occasion for “‘ dark- 
ness” or “fog” in any conceivable question of accounts. 
All questions of whatever nature are reducible to mathe- 
matical equations; much more easily than many others are 
the financial relations of parties thus reducible. 

Such old jokes as “If five turnips sell for one cent 
each, what is a two-year-old calf worth?” are not beyond 
the reach of analysis. Take all that constitutes a two- 
year-old calf, seriatim, establish its relation to turnips, ¢. ¢., 
its equation, mass them, and you have your solution of the 
problem. 

In the case proposed by ‘‘ Darkness,” let the debtor be 
Smith J., whose debtor balance on the ledger is $5,210.00. 
Make entries thus: 

Real Estate to J. Smith. Black-acre, etc. . . . 
J. Smith to Bills Payable. Our note. 


These entries, when posted, close J. Smith’s account. 
A’s creditor balance on the ledger is $4,280.00; make 
entries thus : 
A to Real Estate. Black-acre, etc. 
Bills Receivable to A. His note 


These entries when posted close A’s account, and bal- 
ance each other in Real Estate account. 

Bs creditor balance on the ledger is $4,262.00, although 
the words ‘‘ due him on note” are obscure and unscientific, 
“Bills Payable,” if issued to B, should be charged him 
and should be paid, and cash credited therefor in due 
course. But let that pass. B stands credited on the 
ledger, $4,262.00. Make entries thus: 


Above is a true and intelligible record of the transactions. 
The only requisites of entries in accounting is that they be 
true, and that they can be understood. Here we close two 
accounts a8 we go along, and Real Estate and Bills Re- 
ceivable close themselves, as far as these entries go. We 
leave off with a Bills Payable outstanding, of $2,390; an 
item of Interest, $202.80, chargeable next grand balance- 
sheet to Profit and Loss; and B three-fourths paid off. 
Here is no “mix-up,” and no “fog.” How a man can 
ever get “mixed up” in matters of dollars and cents, 
where all relations can be at once thrown into “debtor and 
creditor” and thus equated, always was, and still remains, 
a puzzle to CHAMPION BISsELL. 

New York. 


The wool trade of the country is reported quite unsatis- 
factory from the first of January up to the present time, 
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Each subscriber may confer a favor by sending us the 
names of those whom it is thought may probably be inter- 
ested in examining a specimen copy. 


Persons who are not subseribers receiving a copy of this 
paper are requested to give it an examination, and if they 
can conveniently favor us with an expression of their views 
we shall esteem it highly. 


We desire to express our thanks to a large number of 
subscribers who have favored us by sending lists of ac- 
quaintances to whom we have, with good results, mailed 
sample copies of the paper. 


Applications for sample copies are recorded and papers 
are mailed as soon as the names can be reached in their 
regular order. It sometimes happens that we are obliged, 
through an unexpected demand for the latest issues, to mail 
back nuinbers as specimens, and from this cause it may oc- 
casionally occur that two copies of different dates are mailed 
to the same address. 


A Daneerous Practice. 


Many accountants use the eraser as freely as they do the 
rubber, and erase every trifling error, both on the journal 
and ledger, making it impossible to ascertain what the orig- 
inal entry was. This is sometimes an exceedingly danger- 
ous practice, especially when books are brought into court 
to be used in evidence. Even though the book-keeper may 
have a clear recollection of a transaction which has been 
partially erased, unless his recollection is supported by col- 
lateral evidence an opposing counsel may make use of such 
a fact with damaging effect. A case in point recently oc- 
curred in a bankruptey proceeding. A party who had 
atteinpted to prove his claim without the books of the firm 
was compelled tu produce them in Court. Entries had been 
made by hiin to suit the case, and the party swore that he 
made them on or about the date indicated by the entries. 
Trial-balance-sheets made some two years subsequent to 
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" the date so indicated showed that the entries could not have 
The crime of perjury was clearly 








a number of erasures, both on the journal and ledger, which 
were, without doubt, honestly made; but, as the book- 
"keeper could not recollect the original transactions, and as 
i the principal was proved guilty of altering the books in 
one transaction, he was held to be guilty of all. 

Whenever it is necessary to erase any portion of a tran- 


| gaction in the ledger and journal, or other original books of 


entry, the first entry should show what the alteration was. 


| Any alterations or interlineations should be explained as 
| clearly as possible in the entries. Expensive litigations are 


often avoided by this simple precaution. 


Warering Sock. 

An extraordinary state of facts is disclosed in the course 
of litigation in the Ontario Court of Chancery in reference 
to the affairs of the Gas Company of London, Ont. It ap- 
pears that this company was incorporated in 1864 with a 
capital of $40,000. The capital was increased under the 
authority of the Act of incorporation to $60,000, all paid up. 
The company was then earning sixteen per cent. per annum 
upon the stock, and not desiring to let the public know the 
profits being realised, they determined to double their nom- 
inal capital without increasing the actual capital of the 
company. There were then only nine shareholders, five 
of whom were directors, and they all agreed together that 
each shareholder should have one share of new stock 
issued to him for every share of old stock he held, and that 
the yew stock should be issued as paid up. Nothing was 
in fact paid upon the new shares. This arrangement was 
carried out with the concurrence of the shareholders. In 
the course of a year or two the stock was placed ou the 
market, the reports of the company in the meantime shuw- 
ing a paid capital of $120,000. The stock has since passed 
into a considerable number of hands, but the fact of its 
having been watered appears to have only lately come to 
the knowledge of the majority of those who purchased 
shares. The bill in Chancery is filed on behalf of the 
holders of the new stock, praying that the parties to whom 
it was issued may be ordered to pay the amount which it 
represents, or to return such of their stock as still remains 
in their hands to the company, and to pay for that which 
has passed into the hands of innocent purchasers. 

There appears to be no dispute about the main facts set 
out in the bill; the defendants, however, claim that the 
present litigation would not have arisen but for the depre- 
ciation of the stock of the company, owing to the estab- 
lishment of a rival company, manufacturing gas from coal 
oil, and the amalgamation with the Steam Heating Com- 
pany, whose bankruptcy entailed a loss of some $25,000. 
The witnesses were examined in Loadon, and then by 
consent the case was adjourned for argument to Toronto. 
Considerable interest is manifested in the case by the pub- 
lic in London and elsewhere, and the result of it is of vast 
importance, especially to the original shareholders of the 
company. As the best legal talent available in the Pro- 
vince has been engsged, there is no doubt the matter will 
be fully ventilated. What the ultimate result of the litiga- 
tion will be it would be useless to attempt to predict. 
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A Book-xeerer's Musines. 


What pleasant memories Charles Lamb has recorded 
of himself and companions, as he went through the daily 
routine over musty ledgers, of his clerkship in the South 
Sea House! What a fund of thought would they disclose 
were they capable of disclosing, of the richness of his 
mind? For over his desk, perched up on his stool, was it 
that the thoughts which afterward gave pleasure to so 
many readers, were born and bred. As a clerk he elevated 
his calling: he took profit from his position and added 
honor to it. If it were not for the faculty of doing work 
mechanically, and allowing thought to fly off at random, a 
book-keeper’s life would indeed be monotonous. Each 
day is almost a repetition of that preceding it; but so ac- 
customed does one become to doing the same thing over 
and over again, that each organ performs its duty almost 
unconsciously. So it is with walking: a child first learns 
how, or in other words, the legs are taught their duty ; 
but in a short time they are left to take care of themselves, 
and one walks through a crowd on Broadway, his thoughts 
perhaps in China. A book-keeper adds a column of fig- 
ures, and at the same time may be composing a letter, so 
used does he become to adding. Therefore one may work, 
as in Lamb’s case, apparently in a monotonous sort of a 
way, but with his mind filled with a free play of thought. 
The different characters that daily come up to my window 
are, to an imaginative person, suggestive of every variety 
of life. The peddlers of pens, pencils, etc.; the apple man 
or woman; the ribbon-stamp peddler; beggars of every 
variety, including tramps and book or picture canvassers ; 
the bright, business boys that come for information or to 
pay bills—are part of the panorama that daily shows me 
different phases of life. k 

There are several crippled and armless soldiers who 
live on a pension, and peddle pencils; but often their stuck 
is all gone, and they ask for the loan of a quarter till pen- 
sion day comes. They are more sure of their pay than J 
am. There is a certain good-natured Dutchman who sup- 
plies me regularly with pens, ink and pencils. He has 
many competitors, but his round, red face beaming with 
good-nature, is more persuasive than their relentless talk. 

The dark Italian boy with jet black eyes and dirty face, 
is the most persuasive of all the peddlers. He has matches 
and blacking, and though we often have a large supply on 
hand, his “ Please take these three boxes for a quarter,” 
aided by his pleading eyes, usually melts one into compli- 
ance with his request. 

Deaf and dumb Rubenstein should not be forgotten. He 
comes enveloped in dusters—a cloud of silence ; not a word 
does he speak or understand ; yet he makes a living out of 
his infirmity and your sympathy. 

“‘ Any ribbon-stamps to-day?” How many times have 
I heard this man repeat these words! He and his stereo- 
typed sentence are engraved on my memory. He comes 
in every week, though I have repeatedly told him we did 
not want any ribbon-stamps, and, furthermore, never 
would want any; still he comes, and will, I presume, till 
he shuffles off this mortal coil. 

The solicitor is the worst bore of all. He will have 
your attention. There is no use telling him you are busy. 
He can wait, To get rid of him, you see what he has, and 


listen to a ten minutes’ harangue which he has learned by 
heart. Many times he has nothing of more value than 
Mark Twain's echo. 

The progress of life as seen in the growing-up of the 
bright-eyed youngsters is a noteworthy point of observa- 
tion. They come first as errand-boys, in shabby clothes 
perhaps. A year passes; they have grown taller and look 
much neater than at their start, which shows that they 
have been promoted. Another year passes, and you would 
scarcely recognize the well dressed youths with masculine 
voices as the errand-boys of two years before. Then you 
miss them ; some other boy comes in their place. You ask 
for “ Billy” or “ Dan” that used to come, and are told that 
he is assistant book-keeper. Business calls me occasionally 
to their office. How they feel their importance! They 
greet me with a vondescending air amusing to note. 

Can one doubt that these bright-eyed, go-ahead, am- 
bitious boys are to be our business men of the future? _ 

“ As morning shows the day 
So childhood shows the man.” 

And all the specimens of character seen in middle-aged 
men are seen in embryo in the errand-boys that come up 
to my window. F. N. M. 


Tue Pay of Boox-KeEPERS. 

Where business is widely extended, a book-keeper who 
has his employer's confidence can continually blind him 
in points of great importance. The merchant will inquire, 
“How much money have we in the bank, Mr. Brown ? 
and Mr. Brown will reply generally in a correct manner ; 
but he may, by ingeniously altering figures, make up a de- 
lusive show. It is said “figures will not lie.” Naturally 
speaking they will not, but in the hands of a skillful ac- 
countant they may be made to do so in a very surprising 
manner. The book-keeper, MeGutchen, of the Ocean 
Bank, succeeded in robbing that institution of $66,000 be- 
fore detection; while the book-keeper, Leverich, of the City 
Bank, obtained $400,000 of that institution. This, how- 
ever, was an unusual haul, and will nut soon be equaled, 
but it shows what can be done. 

If lack of pay could be urged in extenuation, the book- 
keeper would have a powerful plea. They are not, and 
never will be paid more than enough to eke out a hard liv- 
jog. Some who have an unusually laborious and respunsi- 
ble position may get what is called a high salary—say 
$2,000; but such instances are very rare, and you can hire 
expert hands at $1,500. The hardest-worked book-keeper 
I ever knew got only $2,000, and his labors nearly occa- 
sioned blindness. He had a very extensive set of books, 
and his neat hand and immense columns of figures were 


“matters of admiration, but it was killing work. In large 


houses the book-keeper is occupied chiefly with the ledger, 
and has enough to do to attend to “ posting accounts” and 
keeping the books balanced. He will have his monthly 
balance-sheet, commonly called a “trial-balance,” ready 
for the first of the month, and the accurate balance between 
the credit and debit side will prove that the ledger has been 
kept correctly. If an ertor, even of only a dime, should 
appear, it must be discovered at however great a cost of 
time and study, and I have known a book-keeper to spend 
three days looking up just such an item. Hence the work 
requires great care and habitual exactness in figures.—Ez, 
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AN AMERICAN ON ENGLISH TRADE. 


In his annual report, just issued, Mr. Albert Shaw, 
United States Consul at Manchester, makes some interest- 
ing observations on the prospects of trade between England 
and America. Mr. Shaw considers the moisture of the 
atmosphere in Lancashire as a natural advantage in favor 
of English cotton-spinning which, for the reasons he gives, 
caunot be supplied in the United States by any artificial 
conditions. In American manufactures, of which wood is 
the material, Mr. Shaw thinks there are special reasons for 
expecting a great development of the demand in England, 
all that is necessary being a careful study of English tastes 
and requirements. As regards cheese and butter, he coun- 
sels the most careful attention to quality. Altogether Mr. 
Shaw does not consider it so easy a task to beat English 
manufacturers or producers in their own markets as some 
English writers and speakers are wont to assume. The 
great growth of the foreign trade of Great Britain he at- 
tributes mainly to two causes—the system of partnership 
existing between foreign and home firms, and what he 
calls “the far-reaching banking facilities of England.” 


The activity in the English labor market in all the prin- 
cipal industries continues. The iron trade in its various 
branches is good, and prices are firm. The mills and fur- 
naces in every district are in fall work, with every prospect 
of a busy season, as good orders are in hand for home and 
foreign demands. Briskness in the cotton trade is well 
maintained, and manufacturers express great confidence in 
the future.—In Staffordshire, business shows a marked im- 
provement, the pottery exports being very large.—The 
London builders are very active, improvements and new 
works being announced every week. Engineers, iron 
workers, patternmakers, and smiths are well employed. 
The meat and provision trades are better than a few weeks 
ago, the supply being more plentiful. The printing trades 
are fairly active, and the smaller industries in the principal 
towns are busy.— At Leeds the sales taking place in the 
cloth halls and warehouses are satisfactory. 


AMUSING CHIPS. 


To Cress PLaYERs.—Should the wife of a bank cashier 
be called a cheque-mate * 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY contains over fifty thousand words, 
A citizen of Milwaukee says that when he came home late the 
other night, in the space of fifteen minutes his wife applied 
them all to him, including some extra ones and the fire shovel. 


PRIVATE INQUIRY.— Tax Assessor (to Literary Gent): “ But 
surely you can arrive at some estimate of the amount received 
by you during the past three years for example. Don’t you 
keep books?”’— Literary Gent (readily): “Oh dear no! I 
write them !”—Assessor; ““Ahem—I mean you've got some 
sort of accounts——’—Literary Gent : “Oh yes, lots "— Asses- 
sor brightens up)—“ unpaid !” 

HE ALWAYS HAD THEM.— Dobbs rushed to the doctor's 
with terror depicted on his visage in unmistakable characters. 
He looked pale, his nostrils were dilated, and there was an 
uneasy look in his eyes. The doctor noticed it instantly, aud 
inquired, with as little exhibition of excitement as the case 
would admit—'‘ Why, what’s the matter, Dobbs?” Dobbs 
dropped into a chair, in all goneativeness pequliarly touching. 
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“TY don’t know,” he replied; ‘‘I believe I’m going to have the 
small-pox. I've got the symptoms, sure.”—‘‘ Why,” said the 
doctor, “how do you feel ?’—“‘O, I do'no, hardly,” replied he ; 
“but I feel a great reluctance to do anything.”—The doctor 
inquired how long he had had the symptome—“ Well,” said 
Dobbs, ‘I've always had ’em!” The doctor was ‘“‘sold.” 
Dobbs’s case was evidently past all surgery. 

THE PHILOSOPHER PUZZLED.—The proprietor of a tan 
yard, adjacent to a certain town, concluded to build, on one 
of the main atreeta, a temporary store for the purpose of vending 
his leather, buying raw hides, and the like. After completing 
his building, he began to consider what sort of a sign it would 
be best to put up in order to attract attention to his new es- 
tablishment ; and for days and weeks he was sorely puzzled on 
this subject. Several devices were adopted, and, on further 
consideration, rejected. At last a happy idea struck him. He 
bored an auger hole through his door-post, and stuck a calf’s 
tail into it, with the bushy end flaunting out. After a while, 
he noticed a grave-looking personage standing near the door, 
with his spectacles, yazing intently on the sign, until the cu- 
riosity of the tanner was greatly excited in turn. He stepped 
out and addressed the individual. ‘‘ Good morning,” said he. 
—‘‘ Morning,” said the other, without moving his eyes from the 
sign.— ‘‘ You want to buy any leather?” said the shopkeeper. 
—“No.”—“Do you wish to sell hides ?”—‘‘No.”—“ Are you 
a farmer ?”—“'No,”—“ Are you a merchant t”—“ No.”—“ Are 
you a lawyer?’—“No.”—“ Are you a doctor ?”—“No.”— 
“What are you thenf’—“I'm a philosopher. I have been 
standing here for an hour, trying to see if I could ascertain 
how that calf got through the auger hole, and I can’t make it 
out, to save my life.” 


Booxs ano PERiobIcALs. 


The New Canadian Counting-house Book-keeping. By 
S.G. Beatty and J. W. Johnson. Fourth edition. Belleville, 
Ontario, 1881. This work is designed for the use of count- 
ing-houses and as a text-book for instruction. The subject 
is very clearly and concisely presented, and has been ar- 
ranged upon principles of general harmony for correct 
elucidation. We have given the work a careful examina- 
tion, and can indorse it as an admirable text-book and one 
worth the attention and encouragement of educators in 
commercial departments. The authors have had much and 
varied experience in the practical working of accounts, and 
are well qualified and competent to treat logically and thor- 
oughly upon the subject. Ata future time we shall take up 
the work for a more exhaustive and thorough criticism, 
giving it the attention which its importance demands. 


The Atlantic Monthly for June is filled with its usual 
brilliant, interesting and strengthening literature, aud sci- 
ence, art, aud political essays. Mr. Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s pen furnished the opening paper which is entitled, 
‘Over on the T’other Mounting,” and it is full of pathos 
and humor for a lively half hour. ‘The Indoor Pau- 
per; a Study,” is by Octave Thanet, and will be read with 
deep interest by a large class whose great hearts draw them 
closely to subjects of charity. Edith Thomas gives an en- 
livening bit of rich essay in “A Spring Opening,” which 
is followed by “ Bergen Days,” an attractive and instructive 
chapter. ‘‘Who Lost Waterloo?” by John C. Ropes, is 
an historical sketch especially attractive to the lovers of 
military tactics and maneuvrings. The subject is a prob- 
lem and this seems to he another niche on the key for solving 
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it. “The Portrait of a Lady,” by Henry James, Jr., is | and Territories, their location, capital, assessments, divi- 


continued, and increases in its attractiveness. Richard 
Grant White, a writer very popular with many readers of 
the Atlantic, gives his views on “French Tragedy.” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s serial story, “‘ Friends,” is grow- 
ing in its fascinating features and life-like portraiture. ‘A 
Taste of Maine Burch,” by John Burroughs, is capital and 
good for everybody. The number is replete with miscella- 
neous jottings and sketches. Whittier’s “‘ King’s Missive” 
and other recent poetry, five American novels, Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences, The Renaissance in France, and the Con- 
tributors’ Club, are all worthy of their place in this popular 
periodical. 


Sadler's Counting-house Arithmetic is the title of a re- 
cent publication which it affords us pleasure to indorse as 
a work worthy the study of practical accountants. It deals 
with the subject of commercial calculations in a mort thor- 
ough, methodical and practical manner, and furnishes much 
valuable knowledge not heretofore given in text-books of 
this character. Among the many points of excellence 
which the work ably sets forth and to which our attention 
has been specially directed is the clearness and conciseness 
of definitions and rules; the systematic arrangement of 
subjects into parts; the special treatment of Trade Dis- 
counts and methods of Marking Goods; various ingenious 
and labor-saving tables; a diversity of examples of a prac- 
tical nature ; the able manner in which are treated the sub- 
jects of Interest, Stocks and Bonds, Operations in the Stock 
Exchange, Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Arbitra- 
tion of Exchange, and a large number of other quite as 
important subjects appertaining to the duties of counting- 
room labors. The work may be procured by addressing 
the author and publisher, W. H. Sadler, Nos. 6 and 8 
N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


The Banker's Almanac and Register for the current year 
is, like its predecessors, an invaluable volume of informa- 
tion for bankers, brokers, merchants, and business men. 
It is most intelligently compiled, and for accuracy, reliability 
and completeness is acknowledged by the most competent 
jadges a standard work of its class and character. In ita 
carefully revised lists it gives the National and State banks 
and the private bankers of the United States, name, loca- 
tion capital, New York correspondent, ete.; the Banks and 
Bankers of Canada and the British Provinces, name, loca- 
tion, manager or agent, and New York correspondent; and 
alphabetical lists of cashiers and assistant-cashiers of the 
National and State banks of the United States. This en- 
ables the holders of notes and drafts payable at other 
places to save time and expense in their collection by send- 
ing them direct instead of through roundabout channels. 

It contains a list of the Savings-banks of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey and California, their officers, 
ete; as also the Clearing Houses of the United States, 
their officers, ete. It furnishes lists of the Directors of the 
National and State banks and of the principal stock- 
brokers of New York City, National banks in liquidation, 
insolvent National banks, together with all important in- 
formation relating thereto. It gives a complete list of the 
Dividend-paying Mining companies of the United States 


dends, etc. The names of Foreign banks and bankers in 
the principal cities of Europe and other countries. The 
Legal Directory or List of Attorneys, selected upon the 
recommendation of a bank or banker, which it contains, 
is a feature of genuine value often worth more than the 
cost of the volume. 

The price of the work is two dollars, or, with July 
Supplement, three dollars, and may be had by addressing 
the publisher, Benj. Homans, 251 Broadway, New York. 


Class Book of Commercial Law. By C. E. Carhart. 
Albany. This work is one of practical education, and 
meets a want which has long been keenly experienced. Its 
arrangement is so complete and systematic that it will 
serve the practical accountant at his desk when he desires 
information upon the subject, and especially those who are 
seeking a knowledge of commerce and trade should not fail 
to become conversant with its entire contents. It treats 
concisely upon all subjects which are of ordiflary interest to 
business men and avoids burdening the mind with superflu- 
ous and irrelevent matter. The study of commercial law is 
one that should be introduced into every school-room where 
the elder youth are instructed, and this elegant little work 
should be in the hands of every teacher and pupil. 


Answers T0 Inouipies. 

E. B. 0., Washington, D. C._—The book you inquire 
about does not fulfill the extravagant promises of its pro- 
spectus. The most of its “infallible” methods have been 
presented in THE BoOK-KEEPER for what they are worth, 
which is, practically, very little. The book is a small 
pamphlet of thirty pages—any single number of THE 
Book-KEEPER containing much more matter. The most 
important feature of information promised in the advertise- 
ment is not given in the work. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued an order to 
discontinue the coinage of the five cent nickel. The supply 
of such coins at the United States mint in Philadelphia is 
exhausted, and their issue at the cost of the mint for trans- 
portation, as heretofore, will be discontinued until it is 
deemed advisable to resume their coinage. The treasurer 
or any assistant-treasurer of the United States will pay out 
for legal tender notes received any minor coins held by him 
and not needed for the current business of his office. 


The telegraph lines of the world are over half a million 
miles long and contain more than a million miles of wire, 
which would make forty circuits around the earth. The 
great work of erecting these lines has been accomplished 
within the past thirty years. Of all the countries of the 
world ours has the greatest length of lines and sends the 
greatest number of messages. At the close of 1880 we 
had 170,108 miles of line or about 300,000 miles of wire, 
not including those used exclusively for railroad business, 
and during that year we sent 33,155,991 messages, The 
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other countries having the greatest length of wire are 
these: Russia, 56,970; Germany, 41,431; France, 36,970; 
Austria-Hungary, 30,403; Australia, 26,842; Great Britain, 
23,156; British India, 18,209; Turkey, 17,085; and Italy, 
15,864. In the most of these countries the Government 
owns and controls the lines. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— The 
progress of the English tongue is somewhat wonderful. 
It seems to be spreading throughout all lands, and to have 
gone forth to the uttermost parts of the earth. Professor 
Deandollo brings out this fuct with great power in his work 
The History of Science, declaring his decided conviction 
that, “in perhaps fifty years the English language will be 
spoken by 860 millions of mankind, the German by 124 
millions only, and the French by not more than 69.” 


Busyness Notes. 


We would recommend our readers to send, before buying 
a safe, to procure a descriptive circular, catalogue and testi- 
monials of Morris & Ireland’s new improved fire-proof 
safes; the address is 68 Reade Street, New York. See 
advertisement in another column. 


The Grand Union Hotel, situated opposite the Grand 
Central Depot on Forty-second Street, affords the traveling 
public all the conveniences and comforts of a first-class 
house at a very moderate cost. The patronage it enjoys is 
an index to its popularity. It is one of the busiest hotels 
in New York. 

The eld reliable house of Francis & Loutrel, stationers 
and printers of 45 Maiden. Lane, New York, may be de- 
pended upon as carrying ove of the best stocks in the coun- 
try. They enjoy a high reputation as manufacturers, and 
are prepared with the most complete facilities for turning 
out handsome job printing, binding and ruling. Their 
work is reliable and first-class in every particular. 

By reference to our advertising columns there will be 
seen the advertisement of Mr. L. Madarasz, one of the 
most skillful penmen in the country, who offers for sale the 
patent oblique penholder, a clever arrangement for pen- 
manship. We believe any book-keeper who desires to 
improve his writing will be able to accomplish much by 
procuring a set of Mr. M.’s capitals and using them as 
models for practice. 

We have examined a very useful little invention for the 
use of book-keepers in their every-day work, especially 
those who desire to keep a neat and clean set of books. It 
is a device for sharpening the lead of a pencil, and is given 
the striking title of “Indispensable.” An experienced ac- 
countant of this city is the inventor, and it is certainly an 
improvement upon anything we have before seen. An ad- 
vertisement of the device appears in the columns of this 
issue. 

The latest novelties of the season in gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing goods may be procured at low prices of Mark Mayer, 
the popular dealer of 100 Fulton Street. ‘The” perfect 
dress shirt which Mr. Mayer makes a specialty in his busi- 
ness is one of the neatest fittingsand comfortable styles in 


the market. These shirts may be ordered from a distance 
and a perfect fit will be guaranteed in every order. In- 
structions for self-measurement will be furnished upon 
application by letter. 

Kent’s English Writing Ink enjoys a high reputation 
among good penmen as a black ink which does not mould, 
and as being comparatively free from compounds which 
corrode the pen. It is black when first used and flows 
freely. In its composition it is the regular English ink, 
but its manufacture in this country from imported chemicals 
allows it to be sold at a less price than the imported article. 


No person who has used Amberg’s ‘‘ Peerless” letter file 
could be induced for a reasonable consideration to dispense 
with its advantages and forego its labor-saving convenien- 
ces. Of the many things devised for promoting order and 
system and for convenience in office work scarcely one 
could be named which has secured and which justly merits 
more genuine indorsement than this small and comparatively 
inexpensive piece of furniture. In an office where very 
much correspondence is conducted this file will pay for 
iteelf, through the saving of time, many times over in the 
course of a year. : 

But few people have any idea of the money and labor 
expended each year in experiments upon the manufaeture 
of ink. The popular ink firm of Carter, Dinsmore & Co. 
keep a respectable corps of skilled and efficient chemists 
constantly employed in their works with their attention 
almost uniformly directed toward the discovery of chemical 
combinations whereby the quality of their inks and fluids 
may be increased and so far as possible perfected. This 
firm is surely entitled to the success it has met with, and 
the public are only grateful for actual benefits received in 
extending to it their patronage and support. , 


Messrs. Campbell & Smith, manufacturers of ‘National 
Safety Paper,” are having a large trade in their specialty. 
The increase of orders is an evidence of the popular feeling 
with which this new invention has been received by au ap- 
preciative public. Business men at a distanee may secure 
sainples by sending to the manufacturers or by requesting 
their printer or stationer to procure them. All first-class 
job printers and stationers should keep a stock of the 
patent safety paper constantly on haud. Business men 
will find its use an economic precaution against frauds by 
erasures on commercial papers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company is filling large or- 
ders for their new styles of pens known as the “ Tele- 
graphic” and “Tecumseh,” which have turued-up pvints. 
They are especially adapted to the use of rapid writers, 
correspondents, editors, and others who require a pen which 
will not catch in the paper, but will make a neat line and 
glide over rough or smooth paper alike with perfect freedom. 
The old reliable Esterbrook’s “‘ Falcon” is too well known 
to need a word of indorsement. For neat work in a set of 
books the No. 048 has no equal: it is virtually the book- 
keeper’s “‘ old stand by.” 


Among the large and substantial enterprises of the coun- 
try, and especially of Pennsylvania, thus far this year, we 
would record the remodeling and reestablishing of the 
extensive works for manufacturing railroad cars at Belle 
fonte, in Centre County. These works were purchased in 
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January last by William Lawson, Esq. of New York City, 
formerly of Wigton, England, who has made extensive im- 
provements and added something like $20,000 to $25,000 
in new machinery, tools and general equipments. A large 
new steam engine has been introduced to furnish power in 
connection with a fifty-five inch turbine water-wheel, and 
the works are fitted to a capacity for turning out six to 
eight freight cars per day. They have been put into oper- 
ation this month and are working on a contract of five 
hundred cars, awarded by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. Mr. Miller Tiffin is the genial resident manager 
and general agent for Mr. Lawson. The office and ac- 
counting department is in the hands of Mr. John C. Miller, 
a gentleman of business experience and a good accountant. 


Commerciat News. 


Buffalo has cight railroad lines centering therein: four 
from the West, two from the East, and two from the South. 
Other new lines are projected, this city being their objec- 
tive point. 

A law has been passed in Michigan which stipulates that 
in that State any article resembling butter not made exclu- 
sively of milk or cream, exposed for sale or exported to a 
foreign country, shall be distinctly and durably marked or 
branded as “‘Oleomargarine,” or “ Butterine,” as its com- 
ponent parts may require. Let the good work go on, and 


perhaps we will again be able to buy butter instead of soap 
grease, 





Fisk & Hartcu, 
BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 





5 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks and 
Bonde dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, and in other 
sound and marketable securities, 


As we do not undertake speculative business on margin, our 
facilities are more specially devoted to buying and selling for 
investors and cash customers. We are thus enabled to give 
particular attention to this class of orders. 


One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange, and the 


execution of all orders receives our personal attention. 


We give special attention to orders from Banks, Bankers, 
Institutions, and investors out of the city, by mail or telegraph, 
to buy or sell Government Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 


We have published the eighth edition of “Memoranda Con- 


cerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can be had on 


application. 
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ROBINSONIAN 


‘Interest, Discount and Equation 


TABLES. 


The System pursued in this Book presents a SCIENTIFIC 
and MECHANICAL arrangement which is original; 
and the book is believed to be perfect in all 
respects, and far more comprehensive 
than any book of the kind extant. 

ADVAN ‘AGES: | 

First. Every page isi de ed. 


Second, There are four limes as many rates of interest as in 
all other books combined. 


Third. Each rate is displayed at one view, for interest on any 
amount for any time, and no turning of pages is necessary. 


Fourth. There are a number of fractional rates given. 


Fifth. There are a number of other useful tables; for in- 
stance : Equation Tables, Compound Interest, Discounts, Prem- 
iums, Exchange, Commission, Interest on Daily Balances, 
Foreign Exchange, Due Date Tables, etc., not found elsewhere. 


Sixth. The solution of problems by these tables is made in 
from one-tenth to one-half the time that it takes by other 
systems. 

Seventh. The system is entirely new and original, and is 
approved by every one who examines it. 


Eighth. It is a complete cyclopedia of all the calculations 
necessary to be made by accountants in any position. 


Ninth. It has already taken its stand as the best book of the 
kind extant, and as the cheapest. 


For Sale at the Office of ‘The Book-keeper.” 


Important. to the Unemployed. 


We want to employ an active experienced agent in every 
city of importance in the United States and Canada. It is 
desired to secure, as far as possible, thoroughly qualified 
book-keepers, yet a su ] experience in soliciting is 
generally preferable. To those who can devote their entire 
time to the work and can give satisfactory reference we will 
offer liberal compensation : such as can furnish first-class 
recommendation and devote a portion of their time we will 
make reasonable arrangements for services. Success will 
insure @ permanent agency. Write for particulars. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFERING! 


As the large demand for back numbers has required all of 
the first editions of Numbers from 1 to 8 inclusive; and as 
we have as yet been unable, frown urgent business engage. 
ments, to reissue these Numbers, excepting No.’s 1 and 2, 
we can send as a premium to new subscribers only such 
Numbers as we have on hand, viz.: | and 2, and 10 to 19 
inclusive. The Numbers which are now missing will be 
reprinted as soon as possible, and will be furnished to sub- 
scribers not entitled to them as a premium at five cents per 
copy. To subscribers who are entitled to these Numbers 
as & premium, but who have not yet reveived them, they 
will be sent free. Notice of the reissue of each number 
will appeur in these coluunns. To those who send in their 
subscriptions now, or until further notice, we will date their 
subscriptions with No. 20, and furnish all the back Num- 
bers of Vol. II. from 13 to 19 inclusive, and all of such 
Numbers of Vol. I. as we have on hand at the time of re- 
ceipt of order, as a premium. The reissued editions will 
be furnished at five cents per copy. The original issues of 
Vol. I. are rapidly being taken, and we can only say that 
“the first come, the first served” in securing them. 
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THE BOOK-KEEPER, 


Published bi-weekly, 


76 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Our advertising rates are 15 cents per line, agate measurement, each in- 
sertion. On contracts for a specified time, the following discounts will be made: 


3 months, 10 per cent. 
6 “ 20 “ 
12 “a K |) “ 


A special rate will be made for advertisements when occupying ene column 
space or more for 8 number of insertions. 





The following 


VALUABLE COMMERCIAL WORKS 


Are for sale at the Office of 


THE BOOK-KEEPER, 


At publishers’ prices, 
No. 76 CHAMBERB STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Sterling Conversion Tables.—Pounds into dollars and dollars into 
pounds, from $4.40 by half cent to $6.00 per £1; also table of equivalent 
rates, and one of shillings and pence expressed decimally. The obsolete 
quotation of 4s. 6d. per dollar is also extended decimally. By J. HowaRkD 
LATHAM. Royal 8vo, half bound, cloth sides. Reduced price $5.00. 


Decimal Produce Tables, transferring the cost of any article from 
cents per Ib. into sterling per owt. of 112 Ibs., ranging from § cent to 20 cents 
by 3 cent per Ib., and from 203 to 36 cents by 3 cent per Ib. Exchange from 
$4.70 to $5.19 by single points, including ocean and western through freights. 
By J. C. HABTFIELD. Pocket size, Turkey morocco. Price $2.00. 


Decimal Grain Tables, transferring the first cost of wheat from cents 
per bushel of 60 Ibe. into sterling per quarter of 480 lbs.. and cental of 100 
Ibs. Also corn from cents per bushel of 56 Ibs. into sterling per quarter of 
480 lbs. Wheat ranging from 60 to 180 cents. Corn ranging from 31 to 94 
cents. Exchange from $4.70 to $5.20 by two points, including ocean and 
western through freights, per bushel, quarter, cental, and ton of 2240 lbs. and 
equivalents. By J. C. HARTFIELD. Pocket size, Turkey morocco. Price 
$2.00. 


Produce Tables, transferring cents per |b. into sterling per cwt. of 
112 Ibe. Exchange from $4.68 to $5.86 to the 2 sterling. Prices from 4 to 
352 cents, together with rates of freight (per 112 lbs.), ocean through western 
and weetem to New York. By A. M. WELLINGTON and C. J. WALBRAN. 
Small pocket volume, full Im. Turkey morocco. Price $2.00. 


Tables of French Exchange, giving the equivalent of one hundred 
dollars {n francs. Bankers’ rates for francs. 5f. Oc. to 5f, 220. per dollar; and 
gold, par to 24 per cent. premium. By BENJAMIN B. FRENCH. Pooket size, 
full Am. Russia. Price §2.00. 


Bryant, Stratton & Packard’s Interest Tables, at 5, 6, 7, and 10 
per cent., the most complete and reliable work on interest ever issued, both 
for %0 and 365 days. It has been adopted as the standard in the U. 8. 
Treasury Department, also in a large number of Public Offices, Banking 
Houses and Counting-rooms throughout the country, and can be relied upon 
for accuracy, comprehensiveness and excellence, superior for such computa- 
tions to any other work issued. Its large sale has enabled the publishers to 
offer it at rates which, in view of its superiority, will give it a preference over 
all others. Cap size, half bound, cloth sides. Price $5.00. 


Weights, Measures and Money of all Nations, by F. W. 
CLARKE, 8. D., a recent publication of great value in counting-rooms and 
Offices having financial or mercantile business with foreign countries. Duo- 
decime, half bound, cloth sides. Price §1.50. 


JAMES G. SPENCER, 
Consulting Accountant and Expert Book-keeper, 
128 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Sixteen years’ experience. Highest references. Prompt attention. Call 
Pr enh ling 





ROBERT B. KEYS, 


ACCOUNTANT, 
288 S. Fourth Street, Room 4, Third Story, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ta" Partnership and other Accounts carefully examined and 
accurately adjusted. First-class references. 


WILLIAM H.VEYSEY, 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT, 


No. 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cor. Liberty St. 





(Room 20.) 
Established 1866. 
Books opened and arranged in the most simple and concise manner for al! 
classes of business Particular attention given to the books of Insurance 
Companies, and to accounts of executors, estates in trast and bankrupt estates. 





Tue IBooKk-KEEPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY ALTERNATE TUESDAY, 
76 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SELDEN R. HOPKINS, EpITor. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 82.00 A YEAR. 
Single Copies, 8 Cts. For sale by all Newsdealers. 


DEVOTED TO 


Practical & Theoretical Accountantship, 


Interesting historical reviews upon methods and aystems of 
book-keeping in all ages and by all nations. 


Theoretical and mathematical elucidations, introducing new, 
simplified and interesting features of accounting. 


Practical problems from the counting-room, illustrating the 
theory of accounts and demonstrating intricate ques- 
tions in partnership settlements. 


Instructive notes upon plane and methods of book-keeping in 
every department of trade, commerce and industry. 


Biographical sketches. | Pergsvnal and news items. 


CLUB RATES: 


2 copies l year . $3.75 | 6 copies l year . $10.45 
3 “c “ab 5.65 7 “cc “co 11.85 
4 “ a“ 7.35 8 “ “ei 13.25 
5 “ “ 8.95 9 be “ei 14.25 
10 copies 1 year . . $15.00 
Address all communications to 
THE BOOK-KEEPER, 
P. 0. Box 2126, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Mark Mayer, | THE “INDISPENSABLE!” 


Manufacturer of The only Perfect, Practical PENCIL SHARPENER ever 


‘6 THE FP) PERFECT DRESS SHIRT. invented. “I would sooner pay $5 for one than do without it,” 


is the opinion of all who have tried it. No soiling of the hands 
SAMPLES MADE FOR TRIAL. 











or books. A saving of fifty per cent. in pencils, and no breaking 
of leads. Will last five years. Sent by mail postpaid, TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS each or 8IX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





100 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
Pe ee ee HENRY & CO., 
KENT'S ENGLISH WRITING FLUID, | ‘%"2®) Bs Soohen Hty Tie 
EXPRESSLY FOR BOOK-KEEPERS. WM. A. FORCE ’ 
re ey Manufacturer of 


Made by the English process, but improved, and warranted not to mould. 
Cheaper, because freight and duty are saved by importing DRY chemicals. 
Sold on draught at half price of Imported Fluid. 


EDWARD N. KENT, Chemist. 


Laboratory, 116 John Street, New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Metal and Rubber Hand Stamps, 


RUBBER TYPE, SEAL PRESSES & CHECK PROTECTORS. 
SPECIALTIES FOR THE TRADE. 


No. 172 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


RUSTIC WORK. 
FOR THE HOME AND OFFICE! 


yt 











Printing Office and Bindery in same Building with the Store. Musio, 
éto., bound in best style. Your custom solicited. 


CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 
Diaries and Daily Journals. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & C0.’S 


First Premium Writing Inks 
and Writing Fluids 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 


Mucilage, Sealing Wax, Etc, 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


This beautifal Rustic Window Garden, 24 inches long, 7 inches deep and 7 
inches wide. Price $1.50. This is a peculiarly happy season to fill a Rustic 
basket or stand with plants, and could not, as a present, be more apprupriate. 
Sent by express to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 

Rustic Chairs, Rustic Vases, Rustic Stump Boxes (for stumps of old trees), 
Rustic Settees, Rustic Brackets, and Rustic Tables. 


THE RUSTIC M'F'’G Cuv., 
29 Fulton Street, New York. 








AGENTS.— Before answering an advertisement in this 
paper or any other, write your name 
plainly and send for 


100 U. S. POSTALS FREE! 


Sent to your address, postage prepaid free, with your 
name and business elegantly printed thereon. Send ten 
cents for a Sample Copy of the immense, enterprising, 
popular and fearless AGENTS’ HERALD, Sample printed 
Postal Card (full particulars), Smithograph Circulars, 
Agents’ Terms, and Large, Illustrated, Colored Price 
List of the Beautiful and Wonderful Invention, 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS. 


AGENTS’ HERALD, 
Drawer, 551—717 Sansom Street, Phila., Pa. 





127 and 129 William Street, New York. 





We sulicit you to stop at the 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


New York City, opposite the Grand Central Depot. 
Elevator and all Improvements. 

Over 450 elegantly Furnished Rooms. Also, richly furnished suits for 
families, and fitted up at an expense of one million dollars. Notwithstanding 
the large outlay, Rooms for single mend can be had for $1 and upwards, 
per day, on the European plan. The Restaurant, Lunch and Wine Rooms 
ba yn the best, ay eee prices. 

‘o! ms for Ladies and Gents, where Coats, Valises 
bal tee " . 


and Parcels can 
W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
Guests’ Baggage taken to and from this depot free. 


“GenTs :—The elegantly printed postal cards ordered 
of you the Ist inst. came to hand to-day. THANKS for 
your liberality. I am delighted with them. Your plan 
will save the Agents of this country thousands of dollars, 
Please print and send free of charge 100 to my agent 
friend, whose address I inclose. Yours, etc., 

“§. H. Mapison.” 
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AMBERG'S PATENT NEW “PE 
Se : Serer a 


THE BEST (is \oeeennre™ 
IN THE \ 


WORLD. 


Send for Circular to 


ERLESS” LETTER FILE. 


ae 





THE BEST 


IN THE 


CAMERON. AMBERG & CO., Sole Man'f'rs, 


69 Duane Street, New York; 71 and 73 Lake Street, Chicago; 27 Little Britain, London, England. 





STEEL 
PENS. 


FSTERBROOK’S 





Popular Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, New York. 


Every book-keeper who wishes to improve his Penmanship 
should send 25 cents for the Patent OBLIQUE Penholder. For 
the execution of finished and handsome business writing it is 
not ceri Send for a circular written with it. Set of Busi- 
ness Capitals direct from the Pen simpler than any that appear 
in published works, and are really handsome. Price 25 cents. 

ONE DOZEN cards with your name written in diferent styles, 
making superb signatures, 30 vents. Send stamps. Address 





PENMAN, 


BOX 161, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ANNUAL SALES 3,000,000 BOTTLES. 


KRIERS 





NSS’ 


AWARDS AT WORLD’S FAIRS. 


Melbourne, Australia, 1880-81, Four Medals, all the highest 
iven. Sydney, Australia, 1879-80, First and highest award. 
aris, France, 1878, Silver Medal, highest award. Philadel- 

phia, U.S. A., 1876, the highest award given. In addition to 
the above we have received fourteen Medals (six silver) in the 
United States, in every instance the highest given. 


[Ee We manufacture every variety of Writing Fluids, Inks and Mucilage. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Boston and New York. 











BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the NERVE-GIVING Principles of the 
Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


It restores to both brain and body the elements that have 
been carried off by disease, worry, overwork, excesses, oF 
nervousness. It promotes digestion and strengthens a failing 
memory. It prevents debility and consumption. It strengthens 
the brain, gives good sleep, and recuperates after exhauation. 
Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages. For Sale by 
Druggists, or Mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
LONDON, 137A STRAND. 


MORRIS & IRELAND'S 


NEW IMPROVED 


EIGHT FLANGE FIRE-PROOF SAFE. 


The only Eight-Flange Safe made in the 
World, and Champion Record in 
tbe Great Boston Fire. 


CONTAINING OUR 

Patent Inside Bolt Work, Patent Hinged Cap, Four-Wheel 
Locks, Inside Iron Linings, and Solid Angle Corners. 
Boston, Mass., and 68 Reade Street, N. Y. 








The undersigned has made a specialty or above branch of the stamp 
business, and for cheapness and durability his goods cannot be excelled. 

Most book-keepers, from practical use, now know the superiority of a 
rubber over a metal stamp for ordinary purposes. 

Prompt attention paid to orders for above; also, fur ribbon stamps, sell. 
inking stamps, stencils, dies, seal presses, ink, ribbons, etc. Call on or 
address 


L. M. BOWERS, 


38 Howard Street, New York. 
One block above Canal Street. 





TO PREVENT THE ALTERATION OF CHECKS, DRAFTS, ETC., — Write for Sample to the Manufacturers, 


USE THE “NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER.” 


CAMPBELL & SMITH, New York. 


